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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 19.} 

Wher the service of that meeting was over, 
finding myself able to travel, I rode to Dublin; 
and staid one meeting there, then took journey 
intothe North, accompanied with George Rooke 
and we had many full and precious meetings in 
divers places, both with Friends and others in 
several counties, and the Lord’s power and wis- 
dom were mightily with us, to divide the word 
according to the conditions and states of the 
people ; also his power healed me of my illness, 
so that I was well and strong to answer the 
Lord’s service. And having travelled therein 
about three hundred miles in about five weeks 
space, [ returned home. 

Before I took that journey, Friends’ sehool- 
master, who taught their children at Mountmel- 
ick, had been cited several times to the Bishop’s 
court, and run to or near an excommunication 
for teaching school without the Bishop’s license, 
and I having some acquaintance with the Bishop 
wrote the following letter, and sent it to him, 
viz : 

May it please the Bishop— 

This comes as an address in the behalf of a 
friend of mine, who teaches our children at 
Mountmelick, for which, and no other cause of 
offence, some persons have presented him in the 
Bishop’s court, which may be supposed was done 
out of prejudice or self-interest; for he is a 
quite harmless Englishman, capable to instruct 
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children in learning and sobriety. Now, we 
understand, that the officers of the said court 
are proceeding against him to an excommunica- 
tion. So the issue must bea prison if not pre- 
vented by thee. 

Be pleased to hear a few sentences, though in 
a plain dress, yet true in themselves. We are 
Christians, and hold the faith and doctrine, as de- 
livered by our saviour Christ Jesus, and his a 
tles, before the apostacy and falling away, ac- 
cording as it is left on record in holy scriptures, 
and we are conscientious in our duty, as much 
asin us lies, to educate and train up our chil- 
dren accordingly. 

Now experience hath taught us, that in send- 
ing children to such schools, where books are 
taught, filled with idle stories, lying wonders, 
fopperies, and invented ceremonies, besides evil 
conversation, both in words and actions, too mach 
countenanced, if not encouraged by too many 
school-masters and mistresses, childish nature in 
youth is prone to listen thereto, rather than to 
things that tend to virtue and sobriety, and 
being grafted in their minds when young, 
grow up with them, and so obstruct better 
things, that tend to godliness and their salvation. 

Now this is our case plain and simple, which 
I desire thou in moderation may consider, and 
let it have thy favorable construction, and that 
we are protestants, according to the faith and 
doctrine in the reformation from popery and 
apostacy, the truth whereof hath been tried on 
many occasions, that have happened since the 
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Lord gathered us to be a people, and the same 
hath turned to an account of credit to our pro- 
testant profession. And further in the late calami- 
ties in this nation, we suffered with the protes- 
tarits-of the church of England, so termed ; and 
some of us can say, when there was but a step 
betwixt us and death, and the Lord’s hand of 
Providence interposed, and restrained cruel vile 
men. We have not sought any reparation for 
our sufferings; but desire, that as we are pro- 
testants,and have suffered with you, we may 
now, in time of peace, live quietly under you 
in our lawful callings, to maintain our families 
according to a good conscience towards God and 
all men. 

And now the Lord being highly provoked by 
wickedness of all sorts, I say, if he in justice 
should again bring his scourge and overflowing 
tempest over this nation, we must suffer with 
the protestants; for we can flee to no people 
but tothem. So what you do against us, you 
do against yourselves, and pull the house down 
with your own hands, contracting trouble to 
yourselves, by troubling us. For if you excom- 
municate us, and throw us into prison upon the 
account of our consciences, you must release us 
again, or if we die in prison upon the account 
of a tender conscience, it will be charged to the 
account of him or them that are the cause of it, 
and I am sure it is the principle of the right 


with self-interest, not to imprison people upon 
conscience account, and much less a man for 
teaching children to read the holy scriptures and 
good books tending to virtue. 

I have a secret belief, that thou hast no de- 
light or inclination that people should be cast 
into prison on such accounts, which makes me 
the more willing to let thee know the proceed- 
ings of the officers in court against our said 
Friend, desiring thee to read this, and so leave 
it to thy discretion, and the issue to the Lord. 

P.S.—A worthy saying of Bishop Boyle, 
(called Primate of Ireland) against controversy 
and strife among Christians, is in these words : 
‘‘ Heaven is a quiet plage, there no quarrels are ; 
and religion is a lite and peaceable thing, 
which excites to piety and charity; but not to 
strife and debates.” And that noble and wor- 
thy prince, King William, in his speech to the 
parliament, “ That differences of names among 
protestants might be taken away, and no other 
distinction of religion among his subjects, but 
protestants and papists. 

Now, soon after my journey out of the North 
aforesaid, our Provincial Quarterly Meeting was 
at Mountmelick, which held part of three days, 
and the Lord’s heavenly presence was with us 
in his service, to our great comfort. And in the 
week following, was our National Half Year’s 
Meeting at Dublin, as usual, where the Lord’s 
power and presence accompanied us in a glorious 











manner ; a blessed, comfortable and serviceable 
meeting it was, and church affairs therein were 
managed in peace and concord. After the ser- 
vice of the meeting was over, which held most 
of fonr days, I returned home in the com- 
pany of some Friends, and continued . keeping 
to meetings there away, not being able ‘to 
travel much in cold winter, by reason of old age. 

After a while the Quarterly Meeting for 
Leinster province being at Castledermot, I 
went thither, in company of many Friends. 
The service of that meeting held part of three 
days ; it was a comfortable meeting, both in the 
worship of God and for discipline, which was 
closely managed in sweet unity and concord. 
From thence I returned home with my wife and 
several Friends. Our next meeting for Leinster 
province was at Catherlotgh, and I went to it; 
which meeting held most of two days in worship 
and discipline to good satisfaction. Among 
other things relating to truth and church affairs 
some Friends were appointed by the National 
Half Year’s Meeting at Dublin in the last Ninth 
month, 1702, to be at the Yearly Meeting in 
London this year, 1703. I being one of that 
number, we concluded to be at Dublin the 
twenty-sixth day of the First month, in order to 
take shipping for England, on account of that 
service, &c,; and having intention of visiting 


_ several other meetings of Friends in divers parts 
church of old England, that are not out-biassed | 


of England, our Monthly Meeting having unity 
with my concern, gave me their certificate ac- 
cordingly, as a member thereof, as is usual, in 
such cases. 

On the twenty-fifth day of First month 1703, 
I set forward from my own house, parting with 
my wife in tender love and resignation to the 
will of God. So went to Dublin, and there met 
some of those Friends appointed to go with me 
for England ; we staid two meetings in Dublin, 
and took shipping there on the first day of Se- 
cond month, viz., George Rooke, John Watson, 
Thomas Pierce, John Hoope and myself, many 
Friends accompanying us to the water-side, 
where we had a sweet comfortable meeting in 
the overflowings of the love of God, which 
sealed to us, that his goodness would go with us; 
so parting with Friends that returned, we ship- 
ped in the packet-boat bound to Nesson, and 
came to anchor in Chester water next day, and 
on the same day I and George Rooke went to 
Liverpool; the next day to Penketh, and staid 
a meeting there, which was large, it being on a 
first day of the week. Here the rest of our 
company came to us, and we went to Franley in 
Cheshire, to a Monthly Meeting of Friends, and 
next day to Morley to another Monthly Meeting 
having good service for the Lord in these meet- 
ings, and Friends were comforted. From thence 
we came to Newtown, where Friends desired to 
have a meeting with us before we left that 
county, which we accordingly had to good satis- 
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faction and comfort in the Lord, and one in 
another. That night we came to John Merrick’s 
house in the forest; George Rooke and I staid 
there the next day, but Thomas Pierce and John 
Hoope rode to Nantwich, to appoint a meeting 
there on the day following, to which we went, 
and people came in, so that we wanted room, it 
being on a first day of the week. 

From thence we went to Wolverhampton, so 
on to Sturbridge, to Bewdely, to Droitwich, 
and to Worcester, having a meeting at each 
place, and staid at Worcester until the first day 
of the week, having two meetings more, which 
were large, and Friends well comforted in the 
Lord, whose presence was with us in a plentiful 
manner. The next day we went to Tewksbury, 
and staid a meeting there with Friends. The 
day following to Gloucester, and had a meeting 
there, and so to Nailsworth, and were there with 
Friends at their meeting; here we met with 
Joseph Pike come from Cork, in Ireland, in- 
tending to Bristol, so we went together, and the 
same day was at Friends’ meeting in Bristol, it 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL TO 


Dublin, 2d mo., 1744. 


If this letter should come to the hand of the 
person from whom I received one last night, know, 
oh distressed soul! I am sensibly touched with 
thy state, and should be thankful to be instru- 
mental in delivering thee from the gall of bitter- 
ness thou seems at present closely beset with. 
I wish reflections upon the nature and necessity 
of solid religion had more place in the minds of 
our youth; sure I am it would tend to their 
great and lasting good, forin it is the happiness of 
the reasonable soul, and in its due regard to its 
dictates. Oh! that in this the day of thy visita- 
tion thou might be wise in heart, and give up 
to the sword that which is for the sword. If 
there was a willingness to be divested of every 
beloved, inconsistent with the will of Him that 
hath called thee, thou would’st experience more 
help, and a gradual removing of those things 

| that interfere between thee and the joys of 


God’s people. The sins of all mankind must 


being their meeting day, and tarried in that city | come to judgment, either here or hereafter ; and 
five days, being the time of their Yearly Meet-| they are happy who have their sins go before- 
ing, and a very great appearance of Friends | hand to judgment, and submit thereto ; in their 
from divers parts. We were at several heavenly | humiliation, their judgments are taken away. I 
meetings, and had good service for the Lord and | never knew right peace but in submitting to the 
his people, the Lord’s power being mightily exercise of the righteous judgment upon the 
manifested with us in his work. offending part in my own soul. Now, as the 


When the service of that Yearly Meeting was mind is brought to this submission, hard thin 
over, we took leave and parted in the melting ‘are made easy, seeming impossibilities are ae 
power and tender loveof God. So left Bristol possible by the power of God, and the poor soul 


the twenty-ninth day of the Second month, viz., | triumphs in the power of God revealed for its 
George Rooke, Thomas Pierce, John Hoope and ; health and strength; and one thing after an- 
I, and came to Tidbury, where we had a meet-| other is put off that hath separated from good, 
ing, and the next day to Sudbury, from thence and the soul ariseth gradually in the image of 


to Cirencester, and had two meetings there, 


being on a first day of the week; thence to, 


Charlow, and had a comfortable meeting there 
with Friends. From thence we- went to Ab- 
bington, and had a meeting there; and on the 
next day were at Friends’ meeting at Reading, 
where we staid the first day following, a 
two meetings more, which were of service an 

comfort to true-hearted Friends. From thence 
we went to Windsor, and had a meeting there 


with Friends. 
[To be continued.] 
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“The name of the Lord is a strong tower; the 
righteous runneth into it and is safe.’’—Proverbs 
xviii. 10. 

“Oh! it is sweet to lean 
On this Almighty arm ; 
To feel that, with this Guardian near, 
No power can work me harm. 
Each bitter blast will only prove 
How strong his power, how deep his love.” 


——__ <0 —__—_ 


Good thoughts are better than good dreams 
if they are not executed. 


Him who hath called it. I not only pity thee, 
. but, in the love of our heavenly Father, my soul 
is baptized into a sense and feeling of thy state : 
I sympathize with thee, and come down as into 
Jordan with thee, oh poor soul! and a living 
faith ariseth in my heart for thee, that, if thou 
be truly submissive, and attend to the word in 
thyself, the day will shine forth more and more 
to thee. 
Oh! be’not afraid of looking inward ; there is 
a merciful God there. Seen thy cause before 
him, and he will hear thee; for he hath arisen 
for the piercing cries of the poor and distressed, 
and ever will arise; and, my friend, let divine 
approbation be the standard and measure of thy 
conduct. Alas! what is man (whose breath is 
in his nostrils, here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
a poor short-sighted creature,) that apprehen- 
sion of censures from such a creature should 
deter any from a religious pursuit of those things 
that make for his eternal happiness; therefore, 
look above these considerations, consult not with 
flesh and blood, but freely give up to the holy 
visitation. Remember the footsteps of the holy 
Jesus and his companions, and the tribulated 
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flock of God in all ages: the difficulties in the 
way are for the trial of our faith, and tend to 
our advantage. What can the world do for thee, 
in that solemn period of death? Can it give 
thee peace of mind? can it deliver thee from 
the judgment of God? No, far fromit. Oh! 
therefore, that thou may be induced to submit 
to that work thou hast known to be begun, great 
is the mercy of God to penitent returning sin- 
ners, of whose abundant mercy I am a witness. 
Prefer his favor, therefore, as thy chieftest joy— 
run thou the celestial race that is set before thee 
—despise the shame, endure the cross—glorious 
is the recompense, and weighty is the crown— 
it is a prize worth contending for; and oh! saith 
my soul, that thou may obtain it ; and, inasmuch 
as this is the day of God’s renewed mercy to 
thee, join in with it, lest thou become a cast-off 
forever, and lose that sense thou now hast on 
thy understanding: I much fear thy safety, if 
thou submit not in this renewed reach of love ; 
oh that I could take thee by the hand, and lead 
thee forward a little! my soul is bowed on thy 
behalf, that thou may be blessed with a turn in 
thy soul to God; I recommend thee to the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in thyself; mayst 
thou attend toits direction, and with the per- 
fection of love and resignation, wait for the 
manifestations and production of a holy birth m 
thy soul. Thus having offered, in an abrupt 


manner, what seemed on my mind for thee, I 
remain, in the sincerest manner, thy affeetionate, 
sympathizing, and concerned Friend. 


8. F. 


POLITENESS NECESSARY AMONG INTIMATE 
FRIENDS. 


The common fallacy is, fhat intimacy dis- 
penses with the necessity of politeness. The 
truth is just the opposite of this. The more 
points of contact there are, the more danger of 
friction there is, and the more carefully should 
people guard against it. If you see a man only 
once a month, it is not of so vital importance 
that you do not trench on his rights, tastes, or 
whims. He can bear to be crossed or annoyed 
occasionally. If he does not have a very high 
regard for you, it is comparatively unimportant, 
because your paths are generally so diverse. But 
you and the man with whom you ‘dine every day 
have it in your power to make each other exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. A very little dropping will 
wear away rock, if it only keep at it. The thing 
you would not think of, if it only occurred twice a 
year, becomes an intolerable burden when it hap- 
pens twiceaday; this is where husbands and wives 
run aground. They take too much for granted. 
If they would but see that they have something 
to gain, something to save, as well as something 
to enjoy, it would be better for them; but they 
proceed on the assumption that their love is an 
inexhaustible tank, and not a fountain depend. 
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ing for its supply on the stream that trickles into 
it. So, for every little annoying habit, or weak- 
ness, or fault, they draw on the tank without 
being careful to keep the supply open, till the 
awake one morning to find the pump dry, and, 
instead of love, at best, nothing but a cold habit 
of complacence. On the contrary, the more in- 
timate friends become, whether married or un- 
married, the more scrupulously should they 
strive to repress in themselves everything an- 
noying, and to cherish, both in themselves and 
each other everything pleasing. While each 
should draw on his love to neutralize the faults 
of his friend, it is suicidal to draw on his friend’s 
love to neutralize his own faults. Love should 
be cumulative, since it cannot be stationary. If 
it does not increase, it decreases. Love, like con- 
fidence, is a plant of slow growth, and of most 
exotic fragility. It must be constantly and ten- 
derly cherished. Every noxious and foreign 
element must be carefully removed from it. All 
sunshine, and sweet airs, and morning dews, and 
evening showers must breathe upon it perpetual 
fragrance, or it dies into a hideous and repulsive 
deformity, fit only to be cast out and trodden un- 
der foot of men, while preperly cultivated, it is 
a Tree of Life.—Atlantic Monthly. 


From the Religious Magazine. 
CHRISTIAN MANLINESS. 


oe A high manliness is brave and hope- 
fal, whatever may come. It is unmanly to be 
always looking at the dark side of things. It 
is the part of a cowardly nature to be always 
apprehending and predicting ruin to an enter- 
prise. We must indeed learn to see things as 
they are, and to look dangers calmly in the 
face. ' It is the part of an assumed courage to 
ignore evils or perils, and make believe that 
they do not exist. We must recognise them, 
not to be appalled or disheartened by them, but 
to meet them and put them down. We must 
foresee them, not that we may weakly surrender 
to them, but that we may do battle against them 
and overcome them. Here isa decisive test of 
maoliness. Two men are travelling together, 
when they are suddenly thrown intoa situation 
of great peril. One is wholly unprepared. He 
gives way to unmanly apprehensions, and is 
helpless and powerless. The other has foreseen 
the possibility of such an emergency, and is 
ready for it. He does whatever can be done. 
His cheerful self-possession’ encourages those 
around him, and perhaps removes the danger 
which might otherwise be fatal. We have a 
remarkable instance of this sort of manliness in 
St. Paul, at the time of his shipwreck. He was 
but a prisoner. There was a universal conster- 
nation among the two hundred and seventy-five 
persons who were with him. Soldiers and sea- 
men alike saw nothing but destruction before 
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looks down with contempt, and looks up with 
envy. Magnanimity looks down with benig- 
nity and up with reverence. The proud man 
scorns the weak ; the magnanimous man assists 
them. The proud man is thinking of himself, 
how he may best assert his claim to respect; 
the magnanimous man is thinking of something 
higher than himself,—of his duty to others, 
and of the great qualities which elevate and 
adorn ournature. The curling lip, the downward, 
half-contemptuous look, show how proud the 
man’s feelings are engaged, and where they all 
centre ; the calmness of demeanor, the kindling 
eye, the flushing cheek, show how the other's 
thoughts are engaged, and how they all con- 
tribute to his greatness, while he is thinking 
least of all about himself. “ Pride,” it has been 
said, “is meanness.” It resorts to unworthy 
measures. As it “ walks in a vain show,” it 
often has to compromise its integrity in order 
to keep up appearances. It is spiteful against 
its equals or superiors, and would gladly put 
them down. It indulges in ungenerous re- 
marks about them. It is keen to see their 
faults, and slow to recognize their virtues. It 
is as unlovely as it is ungenerous. And as it 
acts, not from an inward conviction of duty, but 
from a regard to outward appearances, it has 
one rule of conduct before the world, and an- 
other in private. Hence it happens that the 
proudest men are sometimes detected in the 


dangers long before they would allow their ex- 
istence. But now he stands among them with 
encouraging words. He tells them what they 
must do in order to escape. They look up to 
him as to a born leader of men. They do what 
he commands. They forget their apprehen- 
sions. They are filled with his calmness, and 
are saved. 

But suppose that, instead of doing thus, he 
had said, “I warned you beforehand of the 
danger. But ye would not listen tome. Now 
it is too late, and we must all go down together. 
If only you had attended to me then! But 
now we may as well give up everything for lost. 
It is all your fault.” Would this boast of su- 
perior foresight, this upbraiding them for their 
fatal error, be as much a proof of manliness as 
the wise forecast which showed itself in its im- 
mediate application to the only means of 
safety which were left, and by which every life 
was saved ? 

Without courage there can be no true manli- 
ness. I do not mean necessarily the courage 
that sustains a man on the battle-field; but the 
courage which emboldens him to stand up for 
what is right, wherever he may be,—to stand 
by his own convictions of duty, however they 
may be assailed, and all the more because they 
are assailed. And by courage, I do not mean the 
combative, quarrelling disposition which is 
always involving a man in small disputes. 
This is the mark of a little, ill-regulated, and ; most humiliating and debasing vices. 
not unfrequently a cowardly spirit. The true} At first, as they appear in the young man, we 
man rests on convictions so broad and grand pos see the difference between these two 
and firm, that they give something of their own! qualities. There is in both an apparent eleva- 
grandeur and steadfastness to his own mind. a of nature which is very imposing. The 
His dignity is not one that asserts itself by! inexperienced mistake one for the other. They 
sharp words or provoking acts, that is quick to , assume an air of loftiness which is not sustained 
feel a slight or take offense. The dignity, by their real elevation of soul. Soon the dif- 
that has to be constantly on the defensive is not | ference appears. At every step it becomes 
worth the trouble it costs to maintain it. That,more apparent; till at length that which had 
which gives a man dignity is the uprightness at least a show of dignity at the beginning 
of his moral bearing, an almost unconscious , becomes in the old man ungainly and hideous. 


them. Paul had foreseen and foretold the |magnamimity is a real greatness of soul. Pride 


5) . . . 
sense of inward rectitude, or, as St. Paul calls; There is no true manliness which does not 


ii, “a conscience void of offence toward God {rest on something real. It does not deal in 
and toward men.” He fears no evil, because | shams, except to demolish them. How many 
he thinks none. He suspects no injury from | reputations, blown up with the breath of self- 
others, because he would inflict no wrong upon | adulation or of popular applause, pass current 
them. He goes abroad in the truthfulness and | for a little while, and then collapse into 
integrity of his own heart. He assails no man’s , nothingness, are forgotten, or remembered only 
rights. His neighbor’s honor is as sacred to| to be despised. 
him as his own. The true man will not be satisfied with any- 
It is hard to analyze all the qualities which | thing that is not real and substantial. In the 
are combined to fill out our idea of a manly | pursuit of knowledge he seeks to go directly to 
character. There is a magnanimity which will | the heart of things, and to find out what they 
not stoop to anything that is low or small, not|are. He does not rest on the half-formed, im- 
from a sense of pride, but from an inward moral | perfectly understood opinions of others, or the 
elevation of soul. fatal quicksands of popular opinion. By his 
And here we may dwell for a moment on the | own independent investigations he seeks to de- 
distinction, often confounded, between magna- | termine what is true and right, that he may rest 
nimity and pride. Pride is an assumption, | firmly on his own convictions. 
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But while he is, for this reason, firm and self- 
reliant, he is also modest and gentle. There 
are no two qualities which more distinguish the 
higher forms of manliness than modesty and 
gentleness. The highest power acts with the 
least apparent effort. The truest virtue is that 
which shines unconsciously by its own light. 
When Moses came down from the mountain, 
with the illumination of the Divine majesty 
still around him, and dazzling others with its 
brightness, he wist not that his face did shine. 

The loftier a man’s ideas of what he ought 
to be, the farther will he be from attaining 
to them, and the more modest will he feel. He 
who has always before him the Christian ideal 
of what a man should be, will be little disposed 
to dwell with complacency on what he is. No 
matter how prosperous he may seem to others, 
he knows too well his own short-comings to be 
deceived or carried away by it. 

And then he lives beneath a higher presence 
than that of man, and before a more searching 
and awful tribunal. Knowing that in God 
alone is the fountain of all true inspiration and 
virtue and life, he is not ashamed to bow him- 
self in prayer before the eternal wisdom, to 
humble himself before God, to submit himself 
and all his plans with profound humility to 
his will. ‘ . J. H. M. 


For Friends’ Inteliegncer. 
EDUCATION. 


Do we understand what it means? Do we 
not rather use the word with a very imperfect 
perception of its import? In its popular sense, 
it signifies instruction in letters, human science, 
and various accomplishments which are con- 
sidered essential to refinement. So entirely dis- 
tinct is it from a moral and religious training, 
that in order to designate it in this sense, we 
attach a prefix, and call it a religious education. 
Again, among Friends, so careful are they that 
even religious instruction should be character- 
ized by simplicity, and free from what are de- 
nominated dogmas, that we speak ofa “guarded” 
religious education. The popular notion ex- 
cludes the idea of incorporating divine things 
with a system of culture and advancement in 
learning, and even the notion of Friends im- 
a that there is an education that is not re- 

igious. This is an error. The separation of 
secular and religious things is an error. The 
Church has suffered by the separation, and 
children are trained to accept the dogma that 
religion is a thing for sacred days and places; 
and that the world, and worldly-mindedness are 
consistent in their place. I do not say that we 
have intentionally inculcated this thought, but 
that the simple fact of holding out the idea of 
a religious education, as distinct from a secular 
education, has of itself carried to the minds of 
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the young, the impression that religion is not 
intended for secular things. The reverse, how- 
ever, is true. Let us examine the matter. The 
young must be edugted for business,—they 
must be trained for merchants, mechanics, arti- 
zans, tradesmen, and for the learned professions, 
&e., and while it would be a waste of time and 
labor to teach a boy to be a blacksmith who had 
a genius for commercial pursuits, and who in- 
tended to be a merchant, still there is an educa- 
tion which is suitable and needful for man, as 
man, no matter what may be his calling or pur- 
suit in life. His calling should be the choice 
of his particular genius. Education is impor- 
tant to us, mainly as our circumstances render 
it so; hence a merchant’s education should be 
such as would fit him to the circumstances of a 
merchant’s life and habits; and a blacksmith’s 
education such as the oendition and circum- 
stances of his profession require. The world 
has acted upon this principle regarding religious 
things, until it has grown to be a popular 
theory, outside of the circle of Friends, that 
men must be educated for the ministry, that they 
may be qualified to teach’the truths ofthe gospel. 
Sueh is a perfectly natural and rational conclu- 
sion from the premises accepted by all, Friends 
not excluded. We draw the line,—make the 
distinction, and are responsible for the se- 
quence. 

But a better, brighter day is dawning. The 
Society of Friends is now making a new and re- 
markable history, the record of which will be 
valued in future generations, in proportion as it 
may exhibit broad and liberal principles. Edu- 
cation is more than ever the watchword in this 
Society. Thousands of dollars are being sub- 
scribed, and large plans are being thought out 
for the better education of youth. And while 
the leaven is stirring the mind and heart of the 
Society, while conferences and meetings are 
being held in city, town and country, let one 
leading thought animate and control the work. 
Let that thought be, Howshall we educate our 
children to be good and useful? While we 
give them solid learning, and even elegant ac- 
complishments, how shall we instruct them in 
those principles which are equally valuable in 
the formation of character for men in all the 
different pursuits of life? In short, how shall 
we teach them to be true men, noble, dignified, 
honorable, Jarge men? If education fails to do 
this, it fails of its highest purpose. The refined 
nations of antiquity have left an instructive rec- 
ord which ought to warn us in this day. They 
were not wanting in genius, in arts, in phil- 
osophy, but they were wanting in true, vital, 
practical religion, and they cry to us from their 
ashes, now to escape the errors which have hu- 
miliated them. We know full well what will 
not inspire the young with those generous prin- 
ciples, which can alone dignify their future lives 
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with purity and usefulness. The traditions of 
the fathers’ will not. Let us avoid them. The 
customs and fashions of sect will not. Let us 
teach them no longer. The peculiarities of faith 
which constitute us a peculiar people, will of 
themselves do but little. Let us impart them 
with great caution. Nothing will do the work 
save the gospel of Christ. Notas Fox preached 
it, or Barclay discussed it, or Penn proclaimed 
it, or the disciples define it, or the sect prac- 
tices it, but as He taught it, “ who taught as 
never man taught.” Let us instruct the young 
to incorporate the holy truths of the New Tes- 
tament with the thoughts and business of fu- 
ture life. Friends, in their desire to be spirit- 
ually minded, have overlooked too much the 
letter. They are wont to quote it constantly to 

rove the spirituality of their faith, and to keep 
itas their defence, but we are not sufficiently 
careful toacceptit as our guide book to the source 
of truth. Business, trades, professions, govern- 
ment, law, the domestic and social iam 
with all their duties and enjoyments, should be 
made a part of education ; not of a religious and 
secular education divided, but of a comprehen- 
sive education which embraces the life, the 
business life, the political life, the domestic life, 
the social life, into each rule of which should 
be infused, as an essential quality, the thought, 
I must honor my Maker in al! my acts, and in 
all my motives. I must not honor my profes- 


sion as a Friend, and thus magnify my Society 
and its founders ; that should not be my motive, 
but I must honor Him who called me to be the 


instrument to do his will. My faculties, my 
gifts, all of them must be cultivated to their ut- 
most power, or I fall short of my duty to Him 
who endowed me. If my sect, and the commen- 
tators andauthorities authorized by it, say to the 
contrary.they cramp my soul, and narrow my 
heart, and make me a cold formalist, instead of a 
freeborn child of God. In answer now to the ques- 
tion, how ? let it be said, teach the faith that busi- 
ness, politics, home, and all their relations must 
be made to accord with Christianity, We must 
have no secular education, or no religious edu- 
cation as distinct from each other, but one edu- 
cation that draws out every faculty and power 
of the mind, (cramping none,) and fixes them 
all upon the Source of Good, as their source, and 
returns them all to the same, and in obedience 
toa law that is as natural as it is divine. The 
More a man knows of what is sometimes called 
“worldly wisdom,” if he knows it aright, the 
greaterishe. If hesees God in everything, adores 
him in everything, and loves everything because 
the Supreme is in all and through all, he is 
great. The times, the world,—nay, heaven, 
angels, the redeemed, the great Creator, all that 
is glorious and unfailing, demand that our im- 
mortal nature should break off its shackles, 
throw away the tinsels of antiquity by which we 
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have been bound, and with the name, and doc- 
trine, and hope, and love of the world’s Re- 
deemer in our hearts and lives, go forth free, 
into a plenteous harvest field, and labor while 
the day lasts. And what more delightful and 
hopeful labor than to draw out the minds of 
youth into the pathway of science, philosophy, 
and all learning, believing it to be divine, and 
seeing divinity in it until they grow into the 
same nature, and become heirs of the same 
riches. Thus, with the spirit’s light are we led 
along until we grow up into our living Head, in, 
all things; not all spiritual things, but in ad/ 
things, eating, drinking, working, voting, buying, 
selling, living and dying. A. B. C. 
3d mo., 1863. 


-_-— —~ ~~ -— 


From the Presbyterian. 

REFLECTIONS IN A “ FRIENDS’ MEETING- 

HOUSE.” 

Let us look around us. This is a plain build- 
ing. Here is no vaulted roof, here are no fluted 
columns, no variegated windows to catch the 
rays of light, and throw them in with all their 
rainbow beauties upon the worshippers ; here is 
no meretricious painting or gilding to attract the 
eye, drawing the thoughts from the inward and 
spiritual to the outward and sensual. But He 
who “ dwelleth in the temple not made with 
hands,” will meet us here also, if we seek Him 
“in spirit and truth.” Here the poorest may 
come, and not feel abashed by the presence of 
unaccustomed splendor. Side by side the rich 
and poor may meet together before the Lord, 
the Maker of them all. If other Christian de- 
nominations would spend less money in ornament- 
ing churches, and more in multiplying them, 
would the cause of religion suffer ? 

We see here a peculiar people, so far as dress 
can make themso. The older members have a 
garb which never changes ; those in middle life 
confine themselves to certain colors, discarding 
all unnecessary ornament, and even the younger 
portion are somewhat influenced by the prevail- 
ing tone. While we cannot endorse their sen- 
timents with regard to cheerful colors and or- 
nament in attire, we yet may gather useful 
lessons from their moderation. If all would so 
control a love of dress and decoration, as to be 
satisfied with neatness and comfort, how much 
misery would be prevented in families! No 
longer would husbands and fathers toil to make 
large fortunes for their children, for moderate 
ones would suffice. With plainer dress, furni- 
ture, and houses, families would sooner be pro- 
vided for, and have more to spare for those who 
are destitute of food and clothing. And were 
all women less anxious for “ costly array,” there 
would be fewer mercenary marriages among the 
higher classes, and fewer departures from virtue 
among the poor; there would also be fewer com- 
mercial disasters, and ah! how much less fraud, 
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for with less temptation there would be more 
rectitude, and, of course, more happiness. The 
grades of society, being less marked by a show 
of wealth, wit and worth would then shine forth 
from many sources now obscured by the veil of 
poverty ; while mind and body, no longeron the 
strain to preserve an extravagant style of living, 
would. last longer—the mind more placid, the 
body less exhausted. 

We have had a quiet hour. Better would it 
be for us had we more quiet hours. Men seek, 
in constant occupation and society, to drown 
their own thoughts ; even reading is sometimes 
resorted to, from no better motive. It is good 
for us sometimes to sit apart,“ commune with 
our own hearts, and be still.” 

The brethren and sisters are departing. Fare- 
well, Friends! We trust your “ silent meeting” 
has not been without benefit to us, as well as to 
you. A. G. W. 
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The article copied from Jane Taylor’s works, 
kindly sent us by a Baltimore correspondent, 
was published in our paper a few years ago. 





Diep, on the 6th of 2d mo., 1863, after a short ill- 
ness, JaNE, wife of Israel Price, in the 82d year of 
her age. She was a member of Gunpowder Monthly 
and Particular Meeting, Baltimore county, Md. And 
of her, it may be truly said, “She had fought the 
good fight and kept the faith,” by which her soul’s 
enemies were brought into subjection, and she ena- 
bled by example to hold out the encouraging lan- 
guage to all with whom she mingled, ‘‘ Come brother, 
come sister, let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, and he will 
teach us of his ways, and weshall walk in his paths.” 
Her close, like her life, was calm and peaceful, as 
one falling into a quiet sleep, without complaint or 
struggle. 


——, on the 16th of 2d mo., 1863, in’ Warminster, 
Bucks county, Hannan Watken, in the 82d year of her 
age. This beloved friend, lived within the compass 
of Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, until 
about three months previous to her death, when she 
removed to her son-in-law’s, John Bett’s, within the 
limits of Horsham Particular Meeting, but was 
brought for interment to her native place. She was 
a diligent attender of our religious meetings, when 
her health permitted, and a useful and consistent 
member of Society. For some years before her decease, 
& paralytic affection prevented her mingling in our 
religious assemblies, but her mind continued strong 
and vigorous as in earlier years, and being detached 
from the active duties of life, she had more leisure 
to cultivate those pursuits that were in accordance 
with her tastes. The inspired volume occupied 
many of her hours, and her appreciation and enjoy- 
ments of its Divine truths increased with years. It 
was a favorite theme of converse when with her 
friends, and they were often much edified by her ju- 
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dicious comments. Its blessed promises, were to 
her a cqatinual source of comfort and gratitude. An 
atmosphere of kindness and love, seemed always to 
pervade her dwelling, and may those who have 
shared this benign influence, keep in view the lesson 
afforded by her exemplary life, and peaceful, joyful 
death. 

Disp, in Middletown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
22d of 2d mo., 1863, Wituiam Buntina, in the 69th 
year of his age; a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. 

—-, of diptheria, near Hartford, Burlington 
county, N. J., 4th of 3d mo., 1863, ALLEN Evans, only 
son of George M. and Elizabeth Evans, in the 4th 
year of his age. 


——, on the 17th of 3d mo., 1863, Ann ConTENT 
BiackscrRn, wife of Enos Blackburn, in the 28th year 
of her age. She was the daughter of Nathan and 
Mary Garretson, and a member of Dunnings Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Bedford county, Pa. 





A correspondent has copied and sent us for 
publication some old records, believing they 
would prove interesting to many of our readers. 


Some extracts from the Minutes of the first 
Monthly Meeting set up in West Chester Co., 
State of New York, now Purchase Monthly 
Meeting. : 


A Monthly Meeting was appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting at Flushing, Long Island, to 
be held at West Chester, for the county of 
West Chester, the 9th of 4th mo., 1725, and 
the first Monthly Meeting was held at the 
meeting house in West Chester accordingly. 
That Meeting appointed four Friends to take 
care that the several Particular meetings (West 
Chester, Mamaroneck and Rye) were duly kept 
up and diligently attended, both First-days and 
week days, and that Friends conversations were 
answerable to give.an account at the last Month- 
ly Meeting before the Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings. 

At the Monthly Meeting held 13th of 5th 
mo., 1726, it was concluded to hold it every 
other month, at the house of James Mott, in 
Mamaroneck. 

8th of 12th mo., 1727. The Friends appoint- 
ed to inspect into the affairs of the several meet- 
ings belonging to this Monthly Meeting, give ac- 
count that the said meetings are kept up both 
First-days and week days, and are duly a:tended, 
and likewise some good account of the progress- 
ings of Truth amongst us. 

The Half Year’s Meeting removed from Ma- 
maroneck to Rye meeting-house.* 

9th of 11th mo., 1728. A Preparative Meet- 
ing established at Mamaroneck. 

13th of 4th mo., 1729. The meeting that has 
been kept at Robert Sneathing’s to be discon- 
tinued. 


* Now Purchase, the house probably built that 


year. 
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14th of 6th mo., 1729. Commenced making 
quarterly collections. 

13th of 5th mo., 1732. James Clements and 
Peter Stringham appointed to imspect into the 
affairs of the meeting at Harrison’s Purchase. 

14th of 12th mo., 1739. The Monthly Meet- 
ing was held in the meeting-house in Mama- 
roneck, built during that year on the Post road 
to New Haven. 

18th of 6th mo., 1741. The Overseers* of the 
several weekly meetings belonging to the 
Monthly Meeting, give in the following account, 
viz.: For Rye and West Chester, that the 
meetings are duly kept up, both First-days and 
week days ; and Friends live in love and unity. 
For Mamaroneck, that the meeting is duly kept 
both First-days and week days. 

11th of 1st mo., 1742. A committee appoint- 
ed to conclude about the dimensions of a meet- 
ing-house, to be built on the Oblong, and to 
build a house there. 

8th of 2d mo., 1742. “This Meeting doth 
conclude to have the Monthly Meeting before 
each Quarterly Meeting kept at the meeting- 
house in Rye Woods.” 

13th of 3d mo., 1742. The Monthly Meeting 
held in the meeting-house at the Purchase, in 
Rye Woods. 

Purchase Preparative Meeting established. 

9th of 7th mo., 1742. This meeting doth 
agree, with the approbation of the Quarterly 
Meeting, to the settling of a meeting at Crum 
Elbow, or the Nine Partners; their meetings 
to be held on First-days and Fifth-days of the 
week. It is likewise granted, there be a Pre- 
parative Meeting held at the Oblong the week 
before each Monthly Meeting.” 

Overseers appointed at this meeting for West 
Chester, Mamaroneck, Purchase, Oblong, New 
Milford, Conn., and Nine Partners. 

14th of 4th mo., 1744. A Monthly Meeting 
established by the Yearly Meeting at the Ob- 
long and the Nine Partners, to be held at each 
place by turns, on the third Fifth-day in the 
month. 

13th of 4th mo., 1745. The Yearly Meeting 
settled a Quarterly Meeting “in the county of 
West Chester, to be kept at the Purchase ; and 
to be held the first of the Sixth month next, 
on the first First-day of the same, and so to be 
continued quarterly. 

10th of 8th mo., 1745. “ Whereas, several 
Friends, who live at a place called Shappaqua, 
within the bounds of North Castle, have con- 
tinued for some considerable time to meet to- 
gether at the house of Abel Weeks, and desire 
to have a meeting established amongst them. 
This Meeting having considered thereof, desires 


* This is about the first of their being called Over- 
seers ; they have previously been styled “the Friends 


appointed to iuspect into the affairs of the weekly 
meetings.” 
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the approbation of the Quarterly Meeting 
the same. 

12th of 12th mo., 1765. Purchase meeting- 
house repaired at.an expense of £61 12 63. 

This meeting allows the Friends that live 
near Anthony Tripp’s to keep a meeting at his 
house on First-days ; once in two weeks during 
the winter. 

1768, ’69. Mamaroneck meeting-house re- 
huilt, where it now stands. Deed for land from 
Edward Burling and Joseph Griffen. 

10th of 9th mo., 1772. The Friends appoint- 
ed to fix a place, and purchase land at Ama- 
walk, for a meeting house, report they have 
bought two acres of land for £11 10, and they 
estimate the cost of the meeting-house at £200. 

1772. Meeting-house at Peach Pond built. 

12th of 9th mo., 1766. This meeting appoints 
the following Friends a Committee to visit those 
that keep negroes as slaves, according to the 
directions of the Yearly Meeting, and report to 
a future meeting, viz., Joseph Walters and 
others. 

10th of 4th mo., 1777. The Committee ap- 
pointed to visit such as hold slaves, made the 
following report, viz : 

“We have, according to appointment, visited 
all those within the verge of this Monthly Meet- 
ing that hold slaves ; and hereby inform that a 
considerable number have been declared free 
under hand and seal since last year; and we 
have encouragement to hope that, if the prae- 
tice is kept up of treating with them that still 
hold them, that the good effect of such sincere 
labor will not be lost, but turn to the satisfac- 
tion and comfort of others, as well as of us.” 
Signed Benedict Carpenter and others. 

12th of 6th mo., 1777. A considerable num- 


for 


ber of negroes having been set free under hand 


and seal, John Griffin and others are appointed 
to examine such manuwmissions, and if they 
think them authentic, to bring them to this 
meeting to be read ; and John Alsop is appoint- 
ed to record and preserve them. 

18th of 11th mo., 1777. A request was now 
produced and read, signed by divers Friends 
belonging to Amawalk meeting, who live re- 
mote therefrom, to have a meeting held once a 
week at Andrew Merritt’s house, for the winter 
season ; which this meeting concurs with. The 
meeting to begin next week on Sixth-day, and 
to be held weekly, beginning at the usual hour, 
and to continue until the Ist of 4th month. 

Abel Weeks and Daniel Underhill are ap- 
pointed to have the care and oversight of said 
meeting. 


Notgr.—The above is supposed to have been, after- 
wards, Salem Meeting. 
——_____ -+~ee 


Avoid company, where it is not profitable or 
necessary ; and on these occasions, speak little, 
and last.—Penn. 
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We have been requested to give the follow- 
ing appeal a place in our paper. 


Appeal of the National Association for the Re- 
lief of Colored Women and Children. 


Believing that the time has come when some 
permanent means should be adopted for aiding 
that unfortunate class of our fellow beings called 
Contrabands or Refugees, we have associated 
ourselves together for the purpose of organi- 
zing a Home for aged colored Women and col- 
ored Children. 

In the Freedmen’s camp of this city, also in 
Alexandria, are numbers, constantly increasing, 
of orphaned and destitute children, and of in- 
firm and aged persons. Slavery, by its life and 
in its end, has made both the nation’s charge. 
Will the benevolent continue to clothe and the 
Government to feed these now helpless ones, in 
the present inefficient and expensive manner, 
rearing the children amidst the idleness and de- 
pravities of camp life, or will they use the means 
that humanity impels them to give, systemati- 
cally for the support and elevation of the chil- 
dren, and the decent maintenance of those 
whose unpaid toil leaves their last days no re- 
source but charity ? 

We propose to found an Asylum in or near 
this city to shelter both extremes of life. The 
fact that here all charitable institutions are 
closed against this portion of our fellow-beings, 
makes our effort doubly imperative. 

In the hope that national justice and charity 
would respond to the call and afford the requi- 
site funds to carry out our proposed object, when 
apparent that the funds would be judiciously 
applied, we appealed to Congress for a charter, 
and for such aid as it could consistently give. 
The charter has been promptly given us, but the 
present state of the national finances renders it 
doubtful whether aid, at present available, will 
be granted. We must, therefore, rely upon in- 
dividual charity for the means necessary to in- 
7 and carry out this important underta- 

ing. f 

Hundreds in each of these classes, needing 
relief, are already congregated in our midst. 
The little children suffer especially from the 
crowded prison life of the camps. The mortality 
among them is very great. 

Our work should begin at once. We ask all 
to give it their earnest thought and such re- 
sponse as their hearts dictate. 


GuLIELMA Breep, Secretary. 
Washington, February 27th, 1863. 


Margaret Robinson, corner of Franklin and 
Race, and Anna Wharton, Spruce below Fourth, 
are the Philadelphia Committee to receive do- 
nations. 


















The “ First Annual Report of the National 


Freedman’s Relief Association,” furnishes some 
interesting facts in reference to their labors at 
Port Royal, from which we extract the follow- 
ing: 


“The Committee met on the 22d day of 


February, 1862, and organized the National 
Freedman’s Relief Association, declaring its 
objects to be as above stated, and requesting 
the co-operation and aid of Societies formed or 
to be formed in other cities, having the like 
purpose in view. 


To attain the end proposed, so far as might 


be within the reach of the Association, the fol- 
lowing plan, with regard to the treatment of the 
blacks, was adopted : 


I. They must be treated as Freemen. 
Il. As such they must earn their livelihood 


as we do, and not to be dependent on charity. 


III. Their labor must be performed under a 


well-organized superintendence. 


IV. They will receive compensation for their 


labor, in the shape of daily wages, reserving 
thereout a sufficient percentage to defray the 
cost of superintendence. 


V. As soon as their labor shall be organized, 


they will be required to provide their own sup- 


ort. 
IV. In the meanwhile, and until their earn- 


ings shall provide the means of their support, 
they will be aided with food, clothing and shel- 
ter, but such supplies shall be charged to them 
as advances, to be paid by the receiver without 
interest. 


VII. They may erect tenements on the land, 


and occupy them, free of charge, but when they 
occupy tenements erected or supplied by the 


Association, they shall pay rent. 

VIII. Schools and churches shall be estab- 
lished among them, and the sick be cared for. 

IX. No idlers will be allowed among them, 
but all must work who can. 

X. Each one will be encouraged to raise on 
his own ground such articles of food as his 
family may require, and be so taught garden- 
ing as to raise quantities for the army and 
navy, and other markets. 

XI. To guard against imposition upon their 
ignorance and inexperience, no stores will be 
allowed among them except those licensed by 
the Association. * * * F 8 * 

During the months of March and April sev- 
enty-four men and nineteen women were sent 
to Port Royal as superintendents and teachers. 
Some went as volunteers, without pay, and con- 
tributed from their own means to the work they 
had undertaken ; others at moderate salaries, 
paid by the Associations of New York and Bos- 
ton, who respectively selected and commissioned 
them. 

When these first colonists arrived at Port 
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Royal they were met by a vast amount of pre-| 


judice and by the opposition of interested per- 
sons, who desired to work the land and the 
laborers for their own benefit. Strong in their 
good purpose, they persevered in the face of 
opposition and ridicule, and their perseverance 
was crowned with success, in spite of the late- 
ness of their arrival—at least six weeks after 
the proper time to commence planting—in 
spite of their own newness to the work, their 
previous want of acquaintance with the habits 
and requirements of the laborers, and the fact 
that the plantations had been stripped of fences, 
agricultural implements, and the animals re- 
quired for their proper cultivation. 


The success of this first year’s experiment, 
while. not equalling the hopes of the most san- 
guine, has been such as greatly to cheer us and 
to encourage us to perseverance, and toredouble 
our efforts—indeed it has been as great as could 
have been expected under the disadvantageous 
circumstances which have attended it. 


Fifteen thousand acres were planted in cot- 
ton and other crops, while each family of labor- 
ers cultivated, in addition, its own patch of corn 
and vegetables. Large crops of corn, peas, Xc., 
have been raised, sufficient to feed the laborers 
until the next harvest. The cotton crop has 
proved only a partial success, owing to the late- 
ness of the planting, the abandonment, from 
military necessity, of a large area of land 
planted, the re-appearance this year of the ter- 
ribly destructive septennial caterpillar, and the 
withdrawal from the plantations of most of the 
able-bodied men for service in the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, the hospital, and the Negro 
brigade. 

That this partial failure has not caused, or 
been attended by, any expense to the National 
Government, will be seen by the following 
statement furnished by the U. S. Cotton Agent 
in this city : 

Total receipts of cotton and oth- 

er merchandise from. Port 

Royal, South Carolina, from 

February, 1862, to January, 

ae . » $726,984 10 
Total disbursements . 304,564 98 


Leaving a balance of . . $422,419 12 


_ The above disbursements include all expenses 
incurred in picking, baling, transporting, gin- 
ning, storing and selling the cotton, wages of 
laborers, salaries of superintendents, ete., and 
there is now on hand more than 100,000 pounds 
of cotton yet to be sold, which will swell the 
amount to more than half-a-million of dollars, 
subject to the draftof the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

The above statement needs no comment, and 
sufficiently disproves the oft-repeated assertion 
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that the freedmen of South Carolina are a bur- 
den upon the tax-payers of the nation. 

The labor of the teachers has been well re- 
warded. The eagerness of the blacks, both 
adults and children, to learn, is all engrossing. 
They appear to seize every available moment, 
hurrying from their work to the schools, and 
are jealous of every diminution of the hours in 
which they can enjoy what they rightly deem 
their great privilege. There are over three 
thousand under instruction at Port Royal and 
the islands on the coast, many of whom show 
great proficiency. This report would be two 
voluminous were extracts given from the letters 
of teachers, which all concur in testifying to 
the universal eagerness and aptitude of the freed 

ople. 

It is gratifying to be able_to state that the 

resence of refined Christian ladies within the 
ines of our army has produced a most happy 
and salutary effect, not only among the blacks, 
but also among the military, from whom they 
have uniformly received the most courteous at- 
tention, and we regard this as not the least 
among the benefits derived from the action of 
our Association. 

These ladies do not confine their labors to 
teaching the blacks to read, they visit them in 
their cabins, many without chimney, windows 
or furniture, save a stool, a pot and a few rags 
called a bed, and in those desolate places teach 
the long-abused and simple occupants the first 
lessons of cleanliness and domestic economy. 
Under their instructions soap and white-wash 
have been freely used. 

The Association proposed to furnish one 
cabin on each plantation, with a window, a 
small pine table, a tin wash-bowl, soap, towels, 
bed clothes, and a small looking-glass, to serve 
as a model for others, to excite the ambition 
and increase the wants of all, and for this pur- 
pose sent out a number of these articles. Should 
our means permit, and our plans for the future 
be carried into effect, we hope to accomplish 
much in this direction. 

When Gen. Saxton received his appointment 
as Military Governor of South Carolina and the 
adjacent territory, the Government assumed the 
direction of the deserted plantations and the 
payment of the salaries of the superintendents, 
thus freeing the Association from a large item 
of expenditure. We have still in our employ 
thirty-four female teachers, whose salaries must 
be provided for, and whose schools must be fur- 
nished with books and other necessary articles. 
More are required, under a late request from 
Gen. Saxton, and will shortly enter upon their 
labors. We hope, before long, to be enabled to 
send a number of teachers to North Carolina 
also,to which field we have already appointed two, 
in accordance with the wish of Rev. M. Means, 
Superintendent of Contrabands there. We 
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endeavor thus to extend the sphere of our opera- 
tions, so far as the means entrusted to us per- 
mit, confident that the work in which we are 
engaged will produce good results. 

ne paramount object of this Association, as 
expressed in the resolutions adopted at the ini- 
tiatory meeting, is to render the freed people 
who may come within their sphere, so far as 
possible, self-reliant, self-supporting members of 
society, and with this view they wish to dis- 
courage the distribution of supplies as free gifts. 
Unhappily, the time has not yet arrived, when 
they can fully effect that object. It was hoped 
that by the commencement of this year, the 
blacks in the Department of the South would be 
in a position to support themselves—but the 
numerous arrivals of refugees who are utterly 
destitute prevents. the realization of that hope. 
A recent letter from Gen. Saxton requests sup- 
plies of clothing for at least one thousand 
women and children, and the prospect is that 
this number will be greatly increased. We 
therefore appeal anew to those who have means, 
to furnish of their abundance, assuring them 
that the necessities are great, almost beyond 
imagining, and that whatever they entrust to 
us, will be well applied. 

Application has been made to us by Mr. 
Wilder, Superintendent of the Freedmen in the 
extensive district near Fortress Monroe, and 
from other places, for seeds and agricultural 
implements. We have appropriated five hun- 
dred dollars for this purpose, and have already 
forwarded a quantity of seeds to Fernandina, 
Florida. 

In order to increase their usefulness, this 
Association has under consideration the estab- 
lishment of a retail store at Beaufort, South 
Carolina, on the basis of one supported by the 
Port Royal Relief Committee of Philadelphia, 
at Hilton Head. This latter was commenced 
at the earnest request of Gen. Saxton, and has 
proved a complete success. It is without profit 
—simply self-supporting. Such goods as the 
people need are sold to them at prices merely 
covering cost and expenses, and the purchasers 
are thus saved from extortion at the hands of 
unprincipled men. Tt has been found that one 
store is not enough, and we have received, 
through the Philadelphia Committee, a request 
from their agent that we would establish a 
second on another island. We have written to 
Gen. Saxton on the subject and shortly expect 
hisanswer. Should he desire it to be done, we 
should need a large increase of our means in 
order to effect any good, and should probably 
undertake it could we raise the money. When 
the store should cease to be a necessity, the 
funds would be employed in the support of 
teachers and in the kindred work of the Asso- 
ciation.” * * * . * 


S. H. Tyna, President, 83 East Sixteenth st. 
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Epe@ar Ketouum, Corresponding Secretary, 
83 Nassau street. 


Grorce Casot WARD, Recording Secretary, 
56 Wall street. 


JosePpH B. Corzins, Treasurer, 40 Wall 
street. 


—_-_——_—~.se 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“PEED MY LAMBS.” 


Parents, unto you is given 
A grave duty to perform ; 
Not alone to keep your offspring 
Sheltered close from wind and storm ; 
Not alone to give them raiment 
That will keep the body warm. 


But to turn their thoughts to Jesus; 
Teach them early how to pray ; 
Toward the mansions of Our Father, 
Lead them onward day by day; 
Try to guide their little footsteps, 

In the straightand narrow way. 


Pray that God may give them “ manna,” 
Upon which the soul is fed ; 

Water which will end their thirsting 
As the blessed Jesus said ; 

Oh! direct them to this fountain, 
Ask-with them for “ daily bread.” 


“ Feed my lambs,” the Master bids you, 
“Feed my lambs, and feed my sheep,” 
Over all the trust he gives you, 
Try a faithful watch to keep ; 
And a recompense from heaven, 
For your efforts you shall reap. 


Phila., 3d mo. 15th, 1863. R. 





A PRAYER. 


I ask no wealth, but power to take 
And use whate’er I have aright ; 

Not years, but wisdom that shall make 
My life a profit and delight. 


T ask not that for me the plan 
Of good and ill be set aside ; 

But that the common lat.of.man 
Be nobly borne, and glorified. 


I knowI may not always keep 

My steps in places green and sweet, 
Nor find the pathway of the deep 

A path of safety for my feet, 


But pray that when the tempest’s breath 
Shall fiercely sweep my way about, 

T make not shipwreck of my faith, 
In the unbottomed sea of doubt. 


And that, though it be mine to know 
How hard the stoniest pillow seems, 

Good angels still may come ané go 
On the bright ladder of my dreams. 


I do not ask for love, below, 

That friends shall never be estranged, 
But for the power of loving, so 

My soul may keep its youth unchanged, 


And though wide lands or cruel seas 
Hold me from dearest ones apart, 
Still may all sweet capacities 
Be fountains, opea in my heart. 
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Youth, Joy, Wealth—Fate ; I give thee these ; 
Leave Faith and Hope till life is past; 

And leave my heart’s best impulses 
Fresh and unfailing to the last. 


For taese, ! think, of all good things, 
Most precious, out of heaven above; 
And that the power of loving brings, 
The fullest recompense of love. 
Exchange Paper. 


— ++ 99 
WHAT THEN? 


After the joys of earth, 

After its songs of mirth, 

After its hours of sight, 

After its dreams so bright— 
What then? 


Only an empty name, 

Only a weary frame, 

Only a conscious smart, 

Only an aching heart. 

After this empty name, 

After this weary frame, 

After this conscious smart, 

After this aching heart— 
What then? 

Only a sad farewell 

To a world we loved too well; 

Only a silent bed 

With the forgotten dead. 


After this sad farewell 

To a world we loved too well; 

After this silent bed 

With the forgotten dead— 
What then? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 


——-THERM.—— 
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Mean of the week 
Same time last year 
Difference of extremes 
Same time last year 


HOMER EACHUS. 


———- ~~ 
THE GOOD OLD WINTERS. 


In 401 the Black Sea was entirely frozen 
over. In 763 not only the Black Sea, but the 
Straits of Dardanelles, were frozen over; the 
snow in some places rose fifty feet high. In 822 
the great rivers of Europe, the Danube, the 
Elbe, &c., were so hard frozen as to bear heavy 
wagons fora month. In 860 the Adriatic was 
frozen. In 991 everything was frozen, the crops 
totally failed, and famine and pestilence closed 
the year. In 1067 most of the travellers in 
Germany were frozen to death on the roads. In 
1134 the Po was frozen from Cremona to the 
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sea; the wine sacks were burst, and the trees 
split by the action of the frost, with immense 
noise. In 1236 the Danube was frozen to the 
bottom, and remained long in that state. In 
1316 the crops wholly failed in Germany ; wheat 
which some years before sold in England at 6s. 
the quarter, rose to £2. In 1308 the crops 
failed in Scotland, and such a famine ensued 
that the poor were reduced to feed on grass, and 
many perished miserably in the fields. The 
successive winters of 1432-3-4 were uncom- 
monly severe. In 1368 the wine distributed to 
the soldiers was cut with hatchets. In 1683 it was 
excessively cold. Most of the hollies were 
killed. Coaches drove along the Thames, the 
ice of which was eleven inches thick. In 1709 
occurred the cold winter; the frost penetrated 
the earth three yards into the ground. In 1716 
booths were erected on the Thames. In 1744 


and 1745, the strongest ale in England, exposed 
to the air, was covered in less than 15 minutes | 
with ice an eighth of an inch thick. In 1809, 
and again 1812, the winters were remarkably 
eold. In 1815 there was a fair on the frozen 
Thames.—Del. County Rep. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AURORA BOREALIS OR NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


Most of us have beheld with wonder and ad- 
miration this bank of rosy-hued fog, which oc- 
casionally appears in our northern hemisphere 
soon after sunset, and often continues far into the 
night. We have watched with feelings allied 
to awe its, at first, almost undefined light, grow 
stronger and brighter as night advances, until 
the whole firmament has been overspread with 
golden streamers, whose undulations suggested 
the idea of a field of wheat waving gracefully 
in the wind. Under these circumstances the 
changing sky momently presents new phases 
of beauty, and the imagination readily converts 
these flickering motions into familiar objects. 
Radiant beams appear and disappear in various 
parts of the heavens; some shooting upward 
with astonishing rapidity, and traversing more 
than half the distance from the horizon to the 


‘zenith in less than half a second of time. 


When they meet at the zenith they form 
a corona which has not unfrequently been 
distinguished by green, blue and purple colors. 

Shades of orange, grey and red combine with 
a golden hue to add brilliancy to the scene, and 
clouds of fleecy softness almost hidden by 
bodies of greater brightness, drop their fringed 
curtains just far enough below to give delicacy 
to the outline. 

Occasionally the red tinge has been known 
to overspread a large portion of the sky, and 
when the ground was covered with snow, a 
similar hue has been imparted to it, making it 
almost the color of blood. Grand as these ex- 
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hibitions often are in our temperate latitudes, 
they are much more frequent and brilliant in 
the polar regions. In ancient times such ap- 
pearances were regarded with superstitious 
dread ; and so late as 1837, that great aurora was 
generally contemplated with terror by the igno- 
rant. 

The Greeks and Romans formerly considered 
such appearances portentous of great events, 
and imagined the sounds of trumpets and the 
clashing of arms attended the phenomena. 
Many still believe that sounds are emitted by 
the aurora, but whether such is the case re- 
mains an undetermined question. Although 
these sounds were not heard by Dr. Richardson, 
who gave particular attention to the subject 
when with Capt. Franklin in his Arctic land 
expedition, yet from the united testimony of 
the native tribes, and the oldest residents at the 
European ports, he was induced to believe its 
motions are sometimes audible. Several other 
writers concur in this opinion, and Henderson 
states that “in Iceland a crashing noise has 
been heard, like the sparks emitted from an 
electrical machine, when the corruscations have 
been particularly quick and vivid.” 

The times of the appearances of the aurora 
have been very irregular. Reference is made 
to them in many of the ancient classics, but the 
‘earliest mention of these phenomena is by 
Aristotle. In the chronicles of the middle ages 


we frequently meet with superstitious descrip- 
tions of the gleaming swords of the martial 


aerial hosts. 

From a collected account of the observations 
on the aurora since A. D. 583, it appears that, 
no period has furnished more brilliant and 
beautiful displays than the last 100 years, and 
in our own country the most imposing ones oc- 
curred in the years 1831, 1835, 1836, 1837, 
1839, and 1859. It is the opinion of Prof. 
Olmstead, of New Haven, that they occur in 
secular periods at intervals of from 60 to 65 
years, and continue rather more than 20 years. 
For the first 10 years, the displays increase in 
intensity and afterwards decline to the end of 
the period, and he supposes such a period com- 
menced 8th mo. 27th, 1827. The auroras 
have been less frequently observed in the sum- 
mer months, than during the early spring or 
autumn. In Iceland, Sweden and Norway they 
are of common occurrence. 

Bayard Taylor gives a graphic and interesting 
description of one of uncommon brilliancy which 
he witnessed while on his tour through North- 
ern Europe in the winter of 1856 and ’57. 

Though these appearances have seldom been 
mentioned by travellers in the southern hemis- 
phere, yet they have not been confined to the 
Arctic regions. Commodore Wilkes, of the 
U. 8. exploring expedition, records as sublime 
and beautiful displays of the aurora australis in 
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the antarctic regions, as have been witnessed 
in the northern hemisphere. Of one that oc- 
curred 3d mo. 17th, 1840, in latitude 64° S., 
he says, “ It exceeded anything of the kind I 
had before witnessed ; its activity was incon- 
ceivable, darting from the zenith to the horizon, 
in all directions in the most brilliant corrusea- 
tions; rays, proceeding as if from a point in 
the zenith, flashed in brilliant pencillings of 
light, like sparks of electrie fluid in vacuo, and 
reappeared again to vanish ; forming themselves 
into one body, like an umbrella or fau shut up; 
again emerging to flit across the sky with the 
rapidity of light, they showed all the prismatic 
colors at once or in quick succession.” 

The nebulous matter which is known to exist 
in the planetary system is considered by Prof. 
Olmstead as the probable cause of the auroral 
display, and he supposes the light is evolved by 
the friction of the earth plunging with its atten- 
dant atmosphere through this vapor. M. Biot 
is of the opinion, that the vapor is metallic, 
and that the electricity proceeds from Polar vol- 
canoes. 

On thissubject, Prof. Farraday says, ‘I hardly 
dare venture, even in the most hypothetical form 
to ask whether the aurora borealis, and aus alis 
may not be the discharge of electricity tnus 
urged towards the poles of the earth, from 
whence it is endeavoring to return by a natural 
and appointed means above the earth, to equa- 
torial regions.” Great variations have been ob- 
served in the magnetic needle during the pre- 
valence of the northern light, and many per- 
sons of delicate nervous organization have been 
sensibly affected by the electrical action taking 
place in the atmosphere ; telegraph operators have 
also observed very singular effects produced by 
the aurora on the wires. The different manner 
in which the chemical telegraph is affected by 
thunder storms, and by the borealis is thus inter- 
terestingly treated of in the New American 
Cyclopedia. “The atmospheric electricity 
generated during thunder storms passingfrom the 
wire to the chemically prepared papers, emit 
a bright spark, and a sound like the snapping of 
a pistol. It never remains long upon the wires, 
though it travels sometimes 40 or 50 miles before 
discharging itself. But the electricity produced 
by the aurora passes along the wires in a conti- 
nuous stream with no sudden discharge—effect- 
ing the same result as that by the galvanic 
battery. A colored mark upon the paper is 
made by the positive current of the aurora, as 
by the positive pole of the battery ; the negative 
current, on the contrary, produces a bleaching 
effect. Preceding the appearance of the aurora, 
faint blue lines appear on the paper, which gra 
dually become stronger and darker so as to burn 
through several thicknesses of it.“ The effect 
then disappears, and is soon followed by the 
bleaching process, which entirely overcomes the 
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artificial current of the batteries. When these 
effects have been observed, the aurora follows, 
and presents some of its most beautiful displays 
along the lines of these telegraphs; and so fa- 
miliar have the operatives become with the dis- 
turbances which the aurora causes, that they 
can predict its appearances with much certainty. 
They regard the electricity generated by it as 
precisely that of the electro-galvanic battery, 
which is distinguished by its voluminous current 
without intensity of action, differing from at- 
mospheric electricity, or the kind developed by 
friction, which may be dissipated by placing 
wire conductors leading to the ground in close 
proximity to the wires.” 

When the air is of a proper degree of density 
a singular experiment may be performed, show- 
ing the resemblance between the luminosity dis- 
played in the passage of an electric current 
through a tube partially exhausted of air and the 
aurora. Place a glass tube from which the air 
has been partially exhausted, along the conductor 
of an electrical machine and it will become illu- 
minated, and continue so for a long time after. 
The brilliancy of the tube may be greatly in- 
creased by drawing it through the hand, and if 
one end is grasped by the hand, while the other 
is passed over it, sparks and flashes of light will 
be emitted. Astronomers and electricians have 
not arrived at any definite agreement with regard 
to the height of the auroraabove the earth. The 
discrepancies have probably arisen from their 
observations having been made from different 
stand points and perhaps not directed to the 
same aurora. The estimates have varied from 
the low region of the clouds to an altitude of 
160 miles. Whether we regard these great 
phenomena with educated or uneducated eyes, 
their contemplation tends to inspire us with love 
and veneration for that infinite Power by whose 
laws they are produced and controlled. 


Philad’a. 3d mo. 17, 1863. H. 


THE WAY OF AN EAGLE IN THE AIR. 


Great as are the distances which these birds 
sometimes fly, it becomes comprehensible when 
we know that an eagle, as he sweeps freely 
through the air traverses a space of sixty feet 


in a second of time. To be able thus rapidly to 
move along is undoubtedly an attribute of power ; 
but there is something far more imposing, far 
more majestic, in that calm, onward motion when 
with wings outspread and quite still, the mighty 
bird floats buoyantly in the atmosphere, upheld 
and borne along by the act of mere volition. The 
length of time he can thus remain suspended 
Without a single beat of his broad, shadowy pin- 
lons, is, to me, still an inexplicable fact. He 
will sail forward in a perfectly horizontal diree- 
tion for a distance of more than a mile, without 
the slightest quiver of a feather giving sign that 
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the wings are moved. Not less extraordinary 
is the power the bird possesses of arresting him- 
self instantaneously at a certain spot in dropping 
through the air with folded wings from a height 
of three or four thousand feet. When “eager 
so high up that he shows but as a dot, he wil 
suddenly close both wings, and falling like an 
aerolite, pass through the intervening space ina 
few seconds of time. With a burst his broad 
pinions are again unfolded, his downward pro- 
gress is arrested and he sweeps away horizontally 
smoothly, and without effort. He has been 
seen to do this, when carrying a sheep of 
twenty pounds weight in his talons; and from 
so giddy a height that both the eagle and his 
booty were not larger than a sparrow. It was 
directly over a wall of a rock in which the eyrie 
was built; and while the speck in the clouds 
was being examined, and doubts entertained as 
to the possibility of its being the eagle, down he 
came headlong, every instant increasing in size, 
when, in passing the precipice, out flew his 
mighty wings; the sheep was flung into the 
nest, andon the magnificent creature moved, 
ealmly and unflurried, as a bark sails gently down 
the stream of a river. 


ITEMS. 


A report made to the Liberian Government on the 
subject of the progress of education among the 
people, states, that of all the adults, there cannot be 
found three out of ten who cannot read, and out of 
every fifteen, five who cannot write to some extent 
as well as read ; while among the youthful popula- 
tion out of every ten, two caunot be found who are 
not able to read and to write.—Col. Herald. 


Forste.iing Storms.—The American Railroad Jour- 
nal, in an article referring to the late disastrous 
rain storm and freshets in Pennsylvania and New 
York, says : 

“The science of meteorology has now arrived at 
such a pitch that every general violent storm can be 
predicted with almost absolute certainty twenty- 
four hours in advance. By means of the telegraph, 
this information might be communicated to all parts 


“lof the country in a few minutes, so that signals 


could be displayed along the coast, while in the in- 
terior, works could be put in a state of readiness to 
receive the expected visitor. Every reservoir could 
thus be run dry; every canal lowered; even the 
boatmen could be forewarned. A large number of 
valuable lives were lost during the late freshet, 
every one of which might have been saved to their 
own families and the community at large. 

‘* We are here making use of no reckless assertions. 
The experiment of ‘forecasting’ the weather has 
been tried in England. It is conducted on strictly 
scientific principles, by a department, under the 
supervision of Admiral Fitzroy. To defray the 
necessary expenses in connection with it, the British 
Government makes a small appropriation annually. 
A leading English journal remarks that this inven- 
tion has already been the means of saving hundreds 
of lives annually. It is admitted on all hands that 
though Fitzroy has made frequent mistakes as to the 
local gales, yet that no great general storm has 
visited the country during the past year without 
being heralded, for several hours in advance, by the 
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display of signals along the coast, warning seamen 
to keep off shore, or not to venture out for the time 
being. In this country, owing to the uniformity of our 
general coast lines, the laws of the storm will 
doubtless be found more simple than in any part of 
Europe.” 


The Jwe Jrohin, an African news-sheet published 
at Abeokuta, states that cotton has been planted 
this year in much larger quantities than at any pre- 
vious period, and that the raw staple, in the seed, 
is six times more valuable than when the slave-trade 
excluded lawful commerce. The price of slaves 
has increased, and was steadily advancing, notwith- 
standing the little demand for them, furnishing 
strong proof of the augmenting value of the man as 
a laborer. 


Although submarine telegraphy is an industry 
which only dates from 1851, it appears that the 
length of cable submerged to the present date is 
calculated at 15,1764 miles. 


Frax Cotturs.—The high price of cotton and the 
consequent enormous increase in the cost of all cot- 
ton fabrics, is awakening attention in all the loyal 
States. In this county a large surface of soil will be 
devoted to the raising of flax, and so in adjoining 
counties. Many farmers in the German townships of 
Bucks county have been in the habit of raising flax 
in small quantities for several years past, and they 
are now taking it to the city markets, where it is 
readily sold at high prices. There is a good deal of 
seed in the county, and no doubtit will be eagerly 
sought for during the ensuing spring. At present 
rates, a crop of flax is as good an investment as our 
farmers can make. In this connection we may state 
that the United States Senate, in the appropriations 
for the Agricultural Department, provided $20,000 
for experiments in preparing hemp and flax as a sub- 
stitute for cotton. Invention has already reached a 
point where it seems to be on the very verge of com- 
plete success, iu the manufacture of flax and cotton 
machinery. Our most skilful manufacturers and 
machinists are very sanguine in their belief that the 
result will be accomplished, and those who have 
given the most attention to the subject are the men 
who are most sanguine. But the requisite investi- 
gation and experiments need to be conducted on a 
scale which requires considerable outlay. If the 
problem shall be solved, and the vast quantities of 
materials that are now absolutely thrown away shall 
be used upon the spindles that are now spinning 
cotton that costs a dollar a pound, what a blessing 
it will be to the West, to the East, to the whole 
world ! 


Vatvaste Hesrew MSS.—The Imperial Library of 
St. Petersburgh has just purchased the celebrated 
collection of Hebrew and Caraite manuscripts formed 
by M. Firkovitch, a Caraite himself, who is well 
known for his scientific zeal, and who, during thirty 
years in his numerous travels in Palestine, the Cau- 
casus, and at Constantinople, had collected the 
memorials ‘of Jewish antiquity wherever he could 
find them, at the expense of his fortune, and often at 
the risk of his life. (The Caraites are a Jewish sect 
opposed to the traditions of the Talmud.) The col- 
lection consists of 47 manuscript rolls of the Penta- 
teuch, 77 collections of the Old Testament, 23 trans- 
lations in Eastern languages, 272 Caraite and 523 
Rabbinist works, 550 historical letters or documents, 
722 funeral inscriptions, and 300 plans of the ancient 
fortresses of New Russia. It also contains 124 au- 
thentic manuscripts of the Old Testament, of which 
21 are anterior to the ninth century. According to 


the opinions of MM. Tischendorf, Dora, Bekker, and 
others, no European library possesses Habraic man- 
uscipts of so early a date, and consequently can fur- 
nish such rich materials for the complete study of 
the text of the Old Testament. A detailed history of 
the collection is in progress. 


Parsr Tusina.—A novel description of tubing, 
composed of bitumenized paper, has been brought 
forward in France. It appears that in the course of 
some experiments, some paper which had been coated 
with bitumen was laid aside in a coiled form, and 
after some time it assumed a very stiffand solid form. 
Several layers of bitumenized paper were then put 
around a cylinder, and, on being submitted to internal 
pressure, it was found that a tube a quarter of an inch 
in thickness was capable of resisting a pressure of 
two hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch. The 
lightness of these tubes, their portability, cheapness, 
and non-liability to oxidation, induced the authorities 
of Paris to try them for the conveyance of gas, and 
with entire success. As to their capability of resisting 
heat, it is stated that they may be submitted toa 
temperature of one hundred and sixty degrees Fah- 
renheit, without any deterioration. 


It is stated that a Norwegian naturalist has recently 
obtained living animals from depths in the ocean, 
near Spitzpergen, of more thana mile and a half. He 
appears to have used the same apparatus that was 
employed by Dr. Wallich, when the latter was with 
Captain M'Clintock on the occasion of making a sur- 
vey of the bed of the Atlantic. 


The tunnelling of the Alps is being continued with 
great activity. It is expected that the actual advance 
of 3.8 metres every twenty-four hours will be carried 
up to 5.6 metres, or even 6 metres; so that, unless 
some unexpected accident should occur, the work-will 
be finished in 1870. Some fears have arisen about 
insufficient ventilation of the tunnel when finished; 
engineers, however, fear there will be too much air. 
The two ends of the tunnel have a difference of level 
of 131 metres; they will, therefore, never be at the 
same temperature, and a current of air will thus con- 
tinually traverse the tunnel. . 


Beyrout and Damascus have now at last been 
brought nearer to each other, by means of a regular 
carriage-road. The goods-traffic will henceforth be 
unimpeded, and a daily diligence between the two 
places will prove a great boon to travellers in those 


parts. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur anp Mgau.—The Flour market is’ dull and 
prices areweak. Extra family sold at $7 50a $775 per 
barrel, the latter for choice Ohio. Small sales to the 
retailers and bakers at $5 87 to $6 25 for superfine, 
$6 62 up to $7 00 for low grade and good extras, and 
$8 25 up to $9 50 for fancy lots. Rye Flour is selling 
slowly at $5. Pennsylvania Corn Meal is scarce at 
$4 per bbl. 


Graiwn.—There is not much Wheat offering. Sales 
of good and prime Pennsylvania and Western Red at 
$1 65 a $1 66 per bushel, and small lots of White at 
$180 a $190. Rye is held at $1a $1 05. Corn 
is very quiet ; small sales of new yellow at 89 a 90 
cents, Oats are in fair request; Pennsylvania and 
Delaware at 80 cents per 32 lbs., and 50c. measure. 
Last sale of Western Barley at $1 55, and of Barley 
Malt at $1 55 a $1 60. 

Szxeps —The market is quiet for Cloverseed, with 
sales of fair and prime quality at $5 50a 575 per 
64 lbs. Timothy is worth $2 25 a $250 and Flax- 
seed at $4 00 a $4 25 per bushel. 
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